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If you already have your driver’s license, what kind of driver < 
you think you really are? Few of us at the wheel are as it 
and courteous as we picture ourselves. And most of us ha: 

to hear what others say about our driving. So why not take: 
look at yourself as a driver? As you answer the ten questiot 
on the next page, you’ll get a little better idea of how ye 


rate. Be honest. Be fai 


EST YOURSELF ON THESE QUESTIONS: 


1. As you are driving along, you see a smaller car, one of those 
| foreign jobs. Do you delight in showing off your own car’s 


power? Y@CS*..2 UNOws 
/2. Without looking to see if another car is coming up in back, 
do you dart from the curb with a whiz? Yes... Noa 


'3. Are you a candy-wrapper-tosser or a debris-flipper? Do you 
/ toss candy papers or fruit peelings out the window letting the 
i driver behind you guess your next move as he sees your hand 
| sticking out the window? Vestc Nowe 
/4. Do you drive in an absent-minded manner, day-dreaming of 
| your date last night, or of tomorrow’s game? Yes... No.... 
5. Do you enjoy riding the white line, half on one side, and 
_ half on the other? Yes 2 “Nowe 
6. Are you a bumper-hugger? In a line of traffic, do you crowd 
_ close behind the car ahead of you, or do you leave at least a 
_ car’s length, or more, depending on the speed and flow of 
traffic? Yes Nous 
_7. When the car ahead stops and begins to back into an empty 
parking place, do you quickly move into that same parking 
| spot? Yess" Nowa 
8. No “U” turns allowed. There’s little traffic, no officer around. 
) Do you sneak a “U” turn anyway? Yes a No =e 
; 9. Do you blast your horn at the slightest slowing down or stop- 
ping of the car ahead of you? Yeol. Nove 
‘0. Do you find it a thrill to pass on curves and on the top of 
hills, and to speed on the straight stretches of a lonely high- 
way? Yes-22 INowss 


| How did you score? Ten “No” answers is superior. 


. 
: 
i st be “cc oN} =) , 

' Nine to six “No” answers is average. There’s plenty of room 
or improvement, however. Brush up on those “weak” points. 
| A score of five or less “No” answers means you’re a careless 
‘river! Let’s face it! You’re a heel at the wheel! Life is precious 
‘ -both yours and others’. Being careful means being concerned 
out the lives and property of others. A truly Christian person 
‘m no nothing less than be concerned and careful. Try: this test 
ain in a month, and in the meantime, be more ideal at the 
‘heel! Have fun! Drive safely! —PAULINE MCCONNELL 
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Across: 


2. One of Dr. Schweitzer’s theo- 
logical books is about St. 


4. Musical composer whose 
works Dr. Schweitzer has 
played 

7. Country where he was born 

9. Strike with a quick blow 

11. In this place 

12. Instrument played by Dr. 
Schweitzer 

14. Queen Elizabeth II invested 
him with the insigne of the 
—— of Merit. 

15. Toward 


Try this crossword about the 


most famous man of our time: Dr. Albert Schweitze 


Down: 


. To polish 

Place in Africa where [] 
Schweitzer’s hospital is 

A ——\— has been made 

Dr. Schweitzer’s life 

Nobel prize money help: 
build Dr. Schweitzer’s 
colony. 

8. Automobile 

10. A jogging pace 

11. Owned 

13. To increase 


WOre 
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ecrtonr BAL Have you ever felt 


threatened? It happens to all of us. Some- 
times the threat that hurts most comes when 
we are doing what we honestly feel is right 
and others blindly accuse us of evil intentions. 
Often the threat that hurts comes from 
people who are mixed up and who themselves 
teel threatened and cornered and so they 
take it out on us. But what is even more sad 
is when WE become the ones who wield the 
whip. How often do we in the name of free- 
dom persecute those who sincerely seek to be 
free? How often do we in the holy cause of 
Christ reveal very unholy ways of dealing with 
non-believers and doubters? How often do 
we try to strengthen (or hide) our own weak- 
nesses by beating down, smearing, or reject- 
ing those very people of strength who can 
help us most? We all know the hurt of a 
threat from others. But do we recognize when 
WE hurt others with our threats? 


Teena... 


Dentist 


“Try to think about all the unfortunate people 
in the world without proper dental care.” 


ANUARY 20, 1961, was a very special day for more than a dozen mem)j 
J of the Pilgrim Fellowship of Milton Congregational Church, Miltif 
Wis. Not only was John F. Kennedy inaugurated as the 35th Presidi 
of the United States, but these PFers had a personal hand in the observan} 
marching up Pennsylvania Avenue as the representatives of their state 
the inaugural parade. These Wisconsin fellowshippers are members oj 
Milton Union High School band which was selected to represent the Day 
State in the nation’s most famous parade. 

In Milton (population 1500) and its neighboring twin community, Mili) 
Junction, the high school band has the town fathers bursting their butts 
with pride. Last spring the band took first place in the Madison Cont 
ence band tournament and first place for marching in the state band tour 
ment. In a school of 340 students, 78 play in the marching band. 

Their director, Richard Dabson, is a graduate of Coe College, in Ce 
Rapids, Ia. When he learned that his former college band was goingg 


arch in President Kennedy’s inaugural parade as the official unit of Iowa, 
| put an idea in his head. He wrote to Senator William Proxmire (D., 
is.) and Governor Gaylord Nelson, asking who was going to represent 
isconsin. Each state had been allocated one band in the parade and one 
lerching unit, together with one float, if they cared to enter one. 

Band Director Dabson learned that 30 bands were applying for the honor 
| represent Wisconsin. There was one big catch, however. The musical 
/ganization which was selected would have to pay its own expenses to 
jashington and back. No state funds had been appropriated for the pur- 
ise. Cost of chartering two busses for the 850-mile trip to Washington, 
_C., and of engaging hotel rooms for the 78 band members and eight 
rent chaperones who would go along would amount to more than $5000. 


id Milton Junction and surrounding rural townships swing such a big 
jder? They had less than a month in which to try. 
| 


The 
Band 
that 


AT THEIR BIG MOMENT IN THE 

W ent INAUGURAL PARADE, MEMBERS 
OF THE MILTON UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL BAND MARCHED PAST THE 


to PRESIDENT’S REVIEWING STAND IN 
FRONT OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Washington 


‘Could the band members, with the help of the communities of Milton >>> 


Most of the other bands dropped out, discouraged. But the Milton ba 
players and their fellow students conducted a scrap paper drive that clean! 
out just about every attic and basement for miles around. The bay 
mothers got up a bake sale. The region around there is predominant 
German and everyone knows how good German coffee cake tastes fre 
from the oven. 

Local merchants, businessmen, and factories contributed, too. T 
citizens are proud of the band and this was their chance to show the 
appreciation. Even lifelong Republicans figured that if Kennedy was goi 
to be inaugurated, he should at least have a good band to supply sot 
music. The drive went over the top. The band members had agreed | 
buy their own meals during the week-long trip, but, as it turned out, t 
townspeople were so generous, the band was able to supply all their mez 
and pay for the chartered day-long sightseeing trip in Washington, as we 

When a final decision was made by state leaders at Madison, Wis., t 
Milton Union Band was selected to do the honors for the. state, along wi 
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ldometown folks were generous! 
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‘ter loading and leaving Milton (opposite page), band members 
nt two days and nights on busses. On the third day, busses 
(above) took them from their hotel to the marshaling area. 


Sturgeon Bay AMVETS Rifle Team which teamed up with an American 
gion drill team to provide the honor guard for Governor Nelson. 
»Tuesday, January 17, was the big day of the departure and nearly 1000 
ivnspeople turned out to cheer the students on their way. 

‘We hadn’t expected anything that big in the way of a send-off,” said 
s. Harold Bauer, a member of Milton Congregational Church, who went 
“ng as a chaperone. 

Down the Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania Turnpikes the big busses 
‘sd, stopping only to change drivers, as the students slept in their seats, 
best they could. A snowstorm, the one that blanketed the Inaugural with 
en inches of snow, slowed them and it was early afternoon, January 19, 
» ore they arrived at Washington’s Ebbitt Hotel where they were to stay. 
‘The director immediately called a two-hour practice session to limber 
+ their fingers and get them ready for the big day. 

*riday dawned cold and snowy. The Milton band, which had been 


Jicticing outdoors every afternoon, snow or not, in the far-from-balmy 
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Cold, tired feet for Dairylanda’s best bane 


atmosphere of January in Wisconsin, was better prepared for the weatt, 
than the other band which shared their hotel, the Terry Park High Sch 
Band of Jacksonville, Fla. Y’all know it was ne As cold for those Flovi 
gals and guys! Sho’nuff! 

The busses took the band members down to the parade marshall 
south of the Capitol. They listened to the Inauguration itself over ra 
One of the boys had a transistor radio and a couple of the science studs: 
figured out a way to amplify that over the bus’s loud speaker system fra 
the driver’s seat. 

Then came the long wait for the new President and his party to he 
a lunch at the Capitol. As soon as the limousine bearing the President a 
Mrs. Kennedy started up Pennsylvania Avenue for the White House, | 
units of the parade fell quickly into the line of march behind them a1 
with 250,000 shivering spectators watching, the parade got under way. 

State units march in the order in which the states were admitted to” 
union. Florida was admitted in 1845 and Iowa in 1846 and the Jacksony 
band and Coe College band stepped into line. Then it was off the bus 
for the Milton band members and a short march toward the Capitol. Th 
Governor Gaylord Nelson greeted them and, in a few minutes, the par 
marshal signalled them and they stepped into line smartly behind the um 
that had just passed by. 

The waning winter sun glinted on the big brass horns as they mare 
up Pennsylvania Avenue past the gleaming government buildings and thi 

sands of spectators on bleacher seats or standing at intersections. Aro 
the Treasury Building, and there they were at the White House! 

The big moment had arrived! The television cameras flashed their } 
ture across the nation as they proudly marched by a smiling and wav 
President Kennedy and the assembled cabinet members, congress 
governors, and other dignitaries. 

Back home in Milton, every eye was glued to the television set as ¥ 
consin’s unit marched past the White House. 

Then, almost too soon to believe it, the march was over, and the Mil 
band members were scrambling for the busses in the dispersal area, ne 
ing for the first time how cold their hands and feet were. 

But the following day, the band was ready for a change of pace—a 
of sightseeing. It was a tired but happy group that boarded the bu 
again Sunday morning after church for the long two-day trip back 
Wisconsin and school classes again after having helped to write a littl 
the nation’s history. —GLENN D, EVERETT 
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Parading and sightseeing 
took its toll on teen tootsies. 
PFer Wayland (center) sym- 
pathizes with Marcia (left) 
and Patty in the hotel lobby. 
At the Smithsonian (below), 
Judy, Kathy, Linda, and John 
take a look at inaugural 
gowns worn by President 
James Monroe’s daughter in 
1821 and Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams in 1825. The band 
also visited the Capitol, 
Lincoln and Jefferson Mem- 
orials, Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldiers, and Mount Vernon. 


What's ahead for you 


Time: Five years from now. 
Prace: A local church. 


Enter a college student returning home to his forr) 
high school youth group in his home church. : 


“Hey! Things aren’t like they used to be. What's h 
pened to the Youth Fellowship? The three commissioi 
The three-fold statement of purpose? And what's . 
talk I hear about ‘mutuality’? A youth covenant? 
‘church’s youth ministry’? How did all this happer’ 


j 
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ithe United Cluck ? 


HESE are exciting and historic times for members of both constituencies 
of the United Church of Christ. Churches and synods are voting. Many 
istory-making meetings have been held. More are to come in the months 
thead. A Statement of Faith has been approved. Agencies from the merg- 
ing groups have been joining in their efforts in social action, Christian 
‘ducation, missions, and the rest. 

' But what does all this have to do with teenagers in the local church? 
Vhat is happening today among our church’s youth—leaders of tomorrow? 
Vhat’s new in the youth organization? Will the United Church continue 
ae present Pilgrim Fellowship (PF) and the Youth Fellowship (YF) as 
ve know them now? Or will there be a new merged youth organization? 
_ To prepare for the future, a committee of 12 youth and adults had been 
t work for several years. Last summer, these committee members reported 
ie results of their study to state and synod delegates attending the Joint 
lational Youth Council meeting at Elmhurst College. What are the major 
satures of that committee’s proposed Plan of Organization? What are 
ney recommending for the future? 

i First, there is hope that young people in our churches of tomorrow will 
tel a sense of belonging to the total church, and not just belonging to a 
youth group shunted aside from full participation and responsibility. This 
‘ieans that church membership must be made more active and meaningful 
‘or teens in the local church. 

) Many teenagers know the church in pieces only. There are the Sunday 
yaurch school classes, youth choir, summer camps, vacation church school, 
sonfirmation and church membership classes, PF or YF, and the Sunday 
} orning worship. The new plan stresses the unity, the one-ness of all these 
tivities. Under the new stress of “integration,” membership in the church 
sa whole should become more important than membership in a separate 
jouth organization. 
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If youth are to take part more fully in the total work of the church, th 
means that youth and adults will need to get to know each other better ani 
learn to work together. Youth will get the idea of what the church is 
and what makes it run. The joint effort of adults and youth, or “mutuality, 
should help make the “church’s youth ministry” more fruitful. 

In the past, young people between the ages of 12 to 24 were considers: 
eligible for PF and YF. The proposed plan now calls for a separate junia 
high program (for 7th and 8th graders), a senior high grouping (for 9h 
10th, 11th, and 12th graders), and a young adult program and campu 
Christian ministry (for those beyond high school). Only senior high yout: 
will take part in the proposed Plan of Organization. 

To provide a unifying focus for the senior highs in the United Churek 
a covenant has been proposed. The idea of a covenant comes from Cl 
Testament times, when God made a covenant with Moses, and Moses in tur 
made a covenant with God and the Jewish people to be faithful. Th 
United Church youth covenant restates our relationship to God and to eae} 
other. The new covenant takes some words from the new Statesment « 
Faith of our United Church of Christ, as well as a major section from th 
existing PF/YF statement of purpose. 

The 12-member Plan of Organization Committee also studied our preser’ 
three-commission plan of Faith, Action, and Fellowship. The several pre 
posals for the future include a variety of groupings of two, three, four, ¢ 
five “program areas” in the United Church’s youth ministry. 

In the United Church, present states and regions will be classified < 
conferences (states) and associations (regions). Youth organizations o 
these two levels will meet such needs of a local youth group as progra 
planning, leadership training, a sense of belonging to a denomination, an 
experiences in a wider realm. 

At the national level, a new representative body (called the Unite 
Church Youth Forum) will meet each year. Unlike the present Nations 
Councils of PF and YF, the United Church Youth Forum will not be: 
legislative body with executive officers nor will it plan programs. Instea 
a “sounding board” (or forum) of youth, adults, and denominational lea 
ers will meet each year to develop program ideas, establish policies am 
objectives, and provide an exchange of views by representative youth an 
denominational strategy-makers. 

This then, in a nutshell, is what is being suggested for the future yout 
program of the United Church of Christ. At present, PF and YF leade: 
in state conferences and synods are leading discussions on the good an 
bad of this plan. All comments, requests for changes and clarifications ar 
to be submitted by April 1. Late comments are welcomed, too. 
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| Then this summer, in August, this plan will be further studied by a 
‘pecial meeting of one representative from each state (PF) and synod 
) YF) at Ann Arbor, Mich. All communications on the plan will be re- 
jiewed and debated and a final document will be submitted for study. 
/inally, at the 1962 meeting of the Joint National Council of PF and YF, 
_he plan will be submitted for vote. If it is then adopted, the plan will go 
‘ato force with the 1963 meeting of the United Church Youth Forum. 

¥ What does this mean to you in the local church? 

' First, send to YouTH magazine for copies of the Plan of Organization 
Yo that your own youth group can study all aspects of the plan, especially 
) he covenant. 

i Next, evaluate the youth program in your church now, and see how it 
yompares with the concept of “integration” and “mutuality” and total par- 
icipation in the life of your church. Has the commission plan worked in 
your church? Why? 

|) Then, you might see how you could start now to explore the practical 
‘spects of having three levels of youth programming—junior high, senior 
ligh, and post-high older youth. 

i Finally, send in your reactions and comments on the proposed plan, 
‘our own local experiences in youth work, and your hopes for the future. 
)Vrite to: Plan of Organization, YoUTH magazine, Room 306, 1505 Race 
‘treet, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

) The future of the United Church of Christ will someday be in your hands. 
i —HENRY TANI 
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No one escapes the heartache of that ugly force we call 
prejudice. Just what makes people prejudiced? Is it 
“natural”? Can it be changed? To find out how much 
social science actually knows about prejudice, the editors 
of Look magazine went to Dr. Marie Jahoda, a specialist 
in human relations. We share her answers to Look’s 
questions. 


what ts prejudice? 


“Prejudice” can mean different things to different people. By 
prejudice, I mean a hostile attitude toward a whole group of 
people, or toward one person, simply because he is a member of 
that group. 

The Americans who bear the greatest brunt of hostility today 
are Negroes. But at different times in our history, different groups 
were hated, and in different parts of our country today, Catholics, 
Orientals, Mexicans, Jews, Puerto Ricans—yes, even native white 
Protestants—get their share of prejudice, too. 


Is PREJUDICE INSTINCTIVE? 

No. Prejudice is never found in children who have not been 
exposed to it. Every psychological and sociological study shows 
that prejudice, like any social attitude, is learned. 


ISN’T EVERY HUMAN BEING A LITTLE PREJUDICED? 

No. Quite a number of people tested are fairly free of prejudice 
against other groups of persons. Estimates for the United States 
vary from 10 per cent to 15 per cent of the adult population. My 
guess is that the true figure is nearer 10 per cent than 15. 


How ARE PREJUDICES LEARNED? 

They are learned at an early age—though rarely before four. 
Prejudices are taken over by children from their parents or play- 
mates (who get them from their parents or playmates) in much 
the same way that other attitudes are taken over—that is, as if 
they were solid information about the world. Children who hear 
disparaging remarks made about a race or religion have no reason 
—and imperfect equipment—to disagree. >>> 


Reprinted from the May 24, 1960, issue of Look magazine. Copyright 1960 by Cowles 
Magazines, Inc. 
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DOES THIS MEAN THAT PREJUDICE 
IS A FORM OF CONFORMITY? 

Generally, yes. Most of us have a 
strong need to go along with the views 
of people we like. To feel in agreement 
with others gives us a sense of belong- 
ing, of being accepted. We all like to 
be liked. It takes great independence, 
toughness of character and conviction to dissociate ourselves from the epy 
ions of those whose affection we need and whose esteem we cherish. tt 
much easier to conform than to resist the pressures or challenge the vait 
of a group. 

A great deal of the current prejudice in our country is explained — 
this simple human need to conform. But this is not the whole story. Sox 
people are prejudiced, not out of a need to be loved by their group, If 
out of a deep and desperate need to hate someone else. The hostility 
these people has become an essential part of their personality. They ev 
attack those who don’t hate as they do. 


WHAT ACCOUNTS FOR THE NEED TO HATE? 

Psychological tests show us that people who are driven by the need 
hate reveal their first and deepest hate as—themselves. Childhood expe 
ences make some people exceedingly insecure emotionally. If they ha 
not been loved, praised and cherished by their parenis, if they have be 
rejected, derided, despised, they often come to think of themselves 4 
basically unlovable. 

Now, what can a person who feels unlovable—“bad,” “selfish,” “cruel”! 
do? Just as a lame person needs crutches, unloved people search 
emotional crutches. Prejudice can serve as such a crutch. Despising oth 
becomes a way of trying to bolster one’s own shaky self-esteem by mak 
others seem more inferior or contemptible. In fact, the only way s9 
people can salvage their own self-respect is to feel “lucky” they are : 
a Negro, a Catholic, an Italian—or whoever is set up as a scapegoat 
their own secret misery. 


DOES HATE THEN SERVE AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL “STABILIZER” FOR 
PREJUDICED PERSON? 


Only in part, or for a time. The worse a prejudiced person pictures 
members of a rejected group, the more intense becomes his own ini 
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‘nflict. He becomes obsessed by the need to “prove” his prejudice; he 
driven to find more and more “evidence” to justify his hatred, to search 
‘r confirmation of his suspicions, to elaborate tiny details into large griev- 
ices. And in doing all this, he endows those he hates with the very things 
) lacks—a clear, consistent, recognizable character. 
'Prejudiced people are rarely happy people. Studies of the deeply preju- 
Iced reveal that they suffer from having no basic clarity about themselves. 
hey don’t really know where they “belong.”” They waver between feeling 
jong and weak, for instance, or between feeling good and bad, loved 
id hated. 
| What is even more striking, though it may seem paradoxical, is that 
consciously prejudiced people often envy the very people they hate. 
At bottom, the bigot despises himself. He rejects his own need for love 
“weakness.” He denies his ambitions because he is afraid of failure. 
» tries to feel good by constructing images of others as “evil.” He justifies 
s violent feelings by insisting that others are “dangerous.” He is like a 
‘ef, running from pursuers (internal pursuers, in his case), who points 
an innocent bystander and shouts, “Thief! Stop, thief!” 
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PREJUDICE FOUND MORE OFTEN IN SOME GROUPS THAN IN OTHERS? 
Research shows that prejudice is more frequent among people with poor 
acation. Regional differences also exist. There is more color prejudice 
»the South, obviously, than in the North or West. Prejudice against 
@ is stronger on the West Coast than the East. 

‘The evidence also shows that people who feel secure in their social posi- 
oo are less prejudiced than those who feel insecure, or those who have 
»ved up or down the social ladder rapidly. 

‘Those who shoot up, socially and financially, are thrown out of their 
niliar world; they often lose old friends; they have to meet new people, 
ke new friends, work out new patterns of living. In these new circum- 
‘ ces, they feel insecure; they try to win status; and it becomes impor- 
/t to them to “outdo the Joneses’—in thought habits no less than in 
thes or cars. Those who move down the social ladder suffer severe blows 
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itheir self-confidence. They save face by blaming others for misfortune. 
\\1ESN’T PREJUDICE EXIST AMONG UPPER-CLASS, WEALTHY, WELL- 
)UCATED PEOPLE? 

Jf course it does. Wealth, education, social position in themselves are 
/ guarantee of insight, or of strength of character. Ways of expressing 


judice frequently change with class position. Upper-class people often 
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laws help, but they don’t destroy hate 


deplore the cruder form of prejudice while engaging in snobbery, whi 
has much the same effect. “Gentlemen’s agreements” in many clubs exci 
even distinguished Jews from membership; restrictive covenants in weal. 
communities forbid the sale of property to Negroes or Orientals. M 
people who belong to the “better” clubs are not prejudiced in their pers 
life, yet belong to organizations that practice strict social discriminati 


BUT DON’T DIFFERENT GROUPS DIFFER IN THEIR BASIC BEHAVIOR: | 
Human behavior is a product of training and experience. Twins ¥ 
are separated at birth and raised in different nations, cultures or religi: 
prove the overriding power of childhood training and values. Even 
adult, moved from one society to another, learns to adapt himself. 

If generation after generation is brought up with the same customs é 
Beier: with the same ideas of what is good and what is bad, with 
same rewards and punishments (handed out by parents to their childyl 
who, in turn, pass them on to their children), then certain uniformi) 
of behavior, phick are not “instinctive,” are bound to develop. 

For thousands of years, for example, Jewish parents have taught thi 
children to respect study and love learning. Moslems believe that it i 
virtue to love four wives instead of one. The Chinese teach their child 
to reverence the old. Englishmen praise “the stiff upper lip” and disappr’ 
of the expression of emotion. Parents, schools and other institutions + 
laborate to stress these preferred qualities. 

And so differences in behavior between groups do exist, and are rea 
observed. But that does not mean that there are no Jews who are bo 
by books, or no Moslems who love but one wife, or no Englishmen ¥ 
show their emotions. Within each group, there are those who are — 
typical or conformist than the norm. 


DON’T INTELLIGENCE TESTS SHOW THAT NEGROES ARE LESS 
INTELLIGENF THAN WHITES? 

This is a widely believed fallacy. Army intelligence tests did sho 
lower average of intelligence scores for Negro than for white soldiers. - 
notice: The range of intelligence among whites is much larger than | 
range of difference between whites and Negroes—that is, many Negr 
are more intelligent than the average white person. 

It is not surprising that Negroes perform worse on intelligence tests tl 
whites: Negroes get less education than whites and suffer, in addition, o 
severe deprivations. If we examine the data on millions of white people ¥ 
are poorly educated, we see that they, too, show up poorly on intellige: 
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tests. This is further emphasized by 
the much better showing made, in such 
tests, by Northern Negroes than by 
Southern Negroes. 

When people are given the same 
chances, the same schooling, so-called 
group differences tend to disappear. 
No tests show greater “natural ability” 
in one group or another. 


ns PREJUDICE BE CHANGED? 
_ Yes, in four ways. 

First, the very need to conform that I have been emphasizing can lead 
E prejudiced man to change. If you put him into a situation where people 


ho are important to him are free of prejudice, and say So, he may change 
-often without being aware of it. An employer, a union leader, a minister 
a who enjoys prestige in the eyes of the conformist—can bring 


yout such a change, particularly if words are backed up by deeds (and 
‘e not contradicted by other people of high prestige). 

i Second, prejudices can be changed through public opinion, and through 
iilues that are widely accepted in a community. Case histories show us 
»at many a white person from the South has come North to discover that 
fing next to a Negro in a bus or restaurant is not such a shattering experi- 
" as he had assumed, when it is considered the thing to “do” by other 
i 
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hite people, or that at least it is not something to get agitated about. 
Third, prejudices are often eliminated under the slow, painful process of 
»ychotherapy. Bigots, however, are rarely given to consulting psychi- 
irists. (The best way to cure bigotry, of course, is to prevent it from 
‘tting a foothold to start with.) 

Fourth, direct personal experience changes people. When prejudiced 
-ople are brought into direct contact with people from a group they fear 
i dislike, work with them, share experiences with them, attitudes often 
‘dergo a gradual but deep, change. 

The most dramatic demonstration of this is found in the armed forces 
/ in interracial housing projects. When white soldiers or tenants come 
know Negroes, they can see with their own eyes that many Negroes are 
‘eaner than white people of the same class, that Negroes face net the 
‘me problems in bringing up their families as whites do and take the same 
‘ide in their children, that white women can be “safe” around Negroes, 
‘at Negroes can make as good friends or neighbors as white people. When 
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Negroes are seen as human beings, not stereotypes, whites learn to tru 
their own experience more than hearsay. Many army posts—even in d 
South—have long operated desegregated schools without difficulties. 


IF DIRECT CONTACT WITH NEGROES HAS SUCH GREAT INFLUENCE 
PREJUDICE, HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN RECENT TROUBLES IN HOUS!* 
PROJECTS AND SCHOOLS? 
Prejudice is stubborn and deep-rooted; it needs time for alteratic 
Existing prejudices can break out in a school or housing project beto 
experience has a chance to “take.” 
Of one thing we can be sure: Whenever riots break out, organized, ax 
not individual, hate is operating—often behind the scenes—to exploit exis 
ing prejudices. If you analyze the difficulties of desegregation in Southe: 
towns, you will notice that, sooner or later, adult hatemongers are ide 
tified as being behind the behavior of children. In towns where there » 
no organization of hatred, desegregation has worked very differently. 


BUT ISN’T IT TRUE THAT INTERRACIAL HOUSING PROJECTS BECOME | 
DOMINANTLY NEGRO? 

No. A recent study of privately financed housing developments in 2 
cities shows that, in about two-thirds of the communities, a majority 
whites remain in interracial housing developments. 


ISN’T IT TRUE THAT WHENEVER. NEGROES MOVE INTO A WHITE 
NEIGHBORHOOD, PROPERTY VALUES TAKE A TERRIBLE BEATING? 

No. A recent study of some 10,000 real-estate transactions in seve 
Northern cities indicates that where nonwhites buy houses, real estate valu 
are four times more likely to rise (or to remain constant) than in are 
that remain entirely white (Property Values and Race, by Luigi Laurenti: 
In white neighborhoods where Negroes begin to move in, 44 per cent sha 
a rise in real-estate values of 5 to 26 per cent; 41 per cent, no significa 
change in prices. Only 15 per cent show a decline—and the decline (5. 
10 per cent) is nowhere as great as propagandists maintain. 


WOULD YOU WANT YOUR DAUGHTER TO MARRY A NEGRO? 

I would want to know, first if my daughter was marrying a person + 
a principle. Marriage should not be an arena in which to prove one’s virtt 
or to try to solve a social problem. No sensible person sets out to prome 
mixed marriages as a panacea for the problem. 

White girls often feel understandably indignant about injustice again 
Negroes. When these girls are immature, they can easily mistake sympat 
for love. There is no more reason to love every Negro than there is to lo 
every white man. There is no more reason to hate every Negro either. 
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ndividuals vary, but not groups 


If my daughter found a man whom she loved as a person, rather than as 
| representative of the underdog, and with whom she wanted to share her 
hole life, 1 would give her my full support—even though with a heavy 
veart, because I could hardly be blind to the inevitable pain and difficulties 
at our society creates for such couples. 

' What I want, like many Americans, is an America in which this kind 
f question is no more and no less meaningful than the question of whether 
would want my daughter to marry, say, a Swede or a blond or a liberal. 
Your daughter or your son marries a single human being, not a category 
v a label or a vague set of characteristics. 

40 LAWS OR SUPREME COURT RULINGS ALTER PEOPLE’S FEELINGS? 
i The purpose of the Supreme Court school-desegregation ruling, or of 
jivil rights legislation, is not to change prejudice, but to administer justice 
1 the interest of the entire country by curbing the worst result of prejudice: 
jiscrimination. Laws against discrimination create an atmosphere that dis- 
ourages the development of prejudice. What is more, they may produce 
tuations in which existing prejudices can be changed. 

There will probably always be bigots in our midst. Fear, ignorance, 
atred, superstition—these are not easily or permanently abolished. But 
= a bigot can be made to think twice, to discipline his impuses, to under- 


)and that it is antisocial or illegal to practice bigotry openly. 


)OES BIGOTRY EXIST ALL OVER THE WORLD? 

_ Prejudice of one kind or another has existed for thousands of years. Let 
is not forget that, two thousand years ago, the early Christians served the 
somans as scapegoats, that Protestant were often made the scapegoats of 
j,atholics, that Catholics became the scapegoats of some Protestants, and 
sws the scapegoats of Nazis and Fascists. 

The fact that prejudice is so old and widespread a social disease does not 
argue for its “inevitability.” Millions 
of people on this earth manage to live 
without this ugly crutch. 

Children can just as easily learn that 
no one group of people consists en- 
tirely of saints or devils, that there are 
good and bad people in all groups and 
that it is wrong to judge any man, let 
alone condemn him, because of his race 
or color or faith. _—MARIE JAHODA 
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where there is need 


From the Congo comes 
the report: ““So many 
dying people surround 
the relief workers on 
all sides that 
missionaries involved 
in the operation are 
faced with the 
repulsive task of 
giving their limited 
stores of food only to 
those who seem to 
have a chance of 
survival.” 

At home and abroad, 
the Christian cannot 
avoid the eyes of the 
homeless, the naked, 
the hungry, the lonely, 
the helpless, and the 
dying. 

“Truly, I say to you, 
as you did it to one 

of the least of these 
my brethren, you did 
it to me.” 
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Army chief stresses 
moral armament need 


A man cannot defend his country 
effectively without moral as well as 
physical armament, General George 
H. Decker, Army Chief of Staff, told 
the annual Department of the Army 
Chaplains conference last month. 

“In the end it is the man who 
counts,” said General Decker. “Any 
man with a dedicated sense of moral 
purpose has the will and the deter- 
mination to resist oppression. But 
with the best equipment and weap- 
ons in the world, if he is without 
that sense of purpose, a man is mor- 
ally disarmed.” 

General Decker, in private life an 
active Episcopal layman, told the 
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Typical of winter fun every- 

where, these Moscow kids have 

plastered a statue of a Russian 

bear in a park with a layer of 

snow and ice and play “moun- 
tain climber.” 


chaplains that America’s history 
one of a “fierce national determ 
nation to overcome adversity,” an 
that by meeting many crises with r 
sourcefulness and discipline, Ame 
ica has become “a tough, high 
competitive nation, and a God-fea 
ing nation, with a reputation for i 
tegrity, hard work, and oppositia 
to tyranny.” 

The United States now enjoys tt 
highest standard of living in i 
world, he said, but he warned th 
“this affluent society of our show 
some indications of moral slackne 
and too much preoccupation wi) 
personal satisfaction and gains.” 

General Decker called on cha 
lains to give Gls a new awareness } 
their national heritage. “The s 
viceman must understand tha 
oughly that his is a heritage bas 
on spiritual and ethical values.” 


Michigan college shifts 
}o 12-month plan 


| Kalamazoo College in Michigan 
vill begin a year-round schedule of 
lasses starting in September. The 
"ew program will make full use of 
m existing facilities and make pos- 
‘ble a two-thirds increase in the 
resent student body, says Dr. 
eimer K. Hicks, college president. 
“If the college population is to 
pale in the next ten years, as sta- 
istics indicate,” he said, “the col- 
“ges under present methods are 
jiced with having to increase their 
hysical plants in proportion. This 
¢ impossible for the vast majority 
* small, independent colleges. We 
save decided, instead, to make bet- 


Students will enroll for three 11- 
week quarters of study during the 
year. Through a staggered system 
of vacation periods, the same num- 
ber of students will be on campus 
throughout the year. During the 
four-year period it will take to get 
a bachelor degree, students will 
spend at least two quarter periods 
off campus in study or work, includ- 
ing study abroad, research intern- 
ships, work experience in industry, 
outside reading or the preparation 
of a senior thesis. 


Tobacco spending 
tops church giving 


Americans spent roughly twice as 
much on smoking in 196] as they 
gave to their churches. This was re- 
ported by the Tobacco Institute, a 
private organization of tobacco 
erowers and manufacturers. The 
institute estimated American spend- 
ing for cigarettes alone was about 
$6,600,000,000 in 1960. Americans 
are estimated to have contributed 
about $3,750,000,000 to churches in 
1960, which means about 57 cents 
given to churches for every dollar 
spent on cigarettes. 


Unconcerned about his fu- 
ture space flight, Tarj the 
white mouse (see him in 
right foreground?) poses 
with the four high school 
boys who plan to shoot him 
1000 feet up in a recket 
ané bring him back by para- 
chute at Topeka, Kan. 
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The article on cheating in the 
January 8, 1961, issue of YouTH 
was quite interesting. While cheat- 
ing is not excusable, there are some- 
times reasons for such action. Cheat- 
ers need understanding, not scorn. 
Your article expressed the nature of 
this problem in a general way, so 
now could a feature be printed on 
how an individual who is a habitual 
cheater might overcome such a difh- 
culty? This is an SOS for a lot of 
people! 

And I hope you understand my 
wish to remain anonymous. 

—A cheater, 
Washington, D. C. 


Young Pillars... 


Copyright 1961. Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“TI wish ol King Herod had been 
. » You would 


here, Brother Forbes . 
have had him all shook up!’’ 
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Editor's Note: How would ¥ 


help our friend? Do you knel 
others with a similar problem? A 
this problem ever bothered yew 
Have you heard of someone ww 
was once a cheater but has ie 
overcome the problem? How dia ! 
or she do it? We probably wow 
all agree that cheating is wren 
But how do you answer this ba: 
question: HOW CAN A PERSC§ 
WHO IS A CHEATER OVE 
COME THIS PROBLEM AB 
STOP CHEATING? 

We welcome your suggestions. } 
will pay five dollars to every tee 
age writer whose answer to ti 
basic question we print in a futu 
issue of YOUTH magazine. 


However, we also welcome anoi 
mous letters if you would prefer 
remain anonymous. We await yer 
answers. 


I was happy when you printed 
letter recently, Not because I want 
to see my name in print, but becav 
it showed me and the other memb 
of our youth group that you 4 
really interested in hearing from 
teenagers. And you don’t handp4 
or solicit teens to write to you. 


—Name Withheld! 
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Music can soothe or shock. It can 
make us jump or put us to sleep. 
It can fill us with joy or move us 
to tears. Music is as personal as 
man himself. And like mankind, 
music is wide in variety, it is 
complex in understanding, full of 
emotional sweep, always creating 
something new, and close to Nature 
in both harmony and discord. Can 
we blame the psalmist for singing? 
"Praise the Lord! .. . Praise him 
with trumpet sound; praise him 
with lute and harp! Praise him with 
timbrel and dance; . . . with strings 
and pipe! . . . with loud clashing 
cymbals! Let everything that 
breathes praise the Lord !" 
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Do you like children? 


If you don’t like children, you 
had better not hire out your services 
as a babysitter. Without a basic love 
for children, you will not really be 
concerned with the comfort and the 
welfare of the baby who has been 
placed in your care and trust. Par- 
ents want a babysitter who puts con- 
cern for their infant first. 


Have you experience? Are you 
reliable? 


To properly care for a baby and 
be capable of handling any emer- 
gencies that may arise means being 
experienced and reliable. 


Are you mature enough? 


A babysitter should be old enough 
to be trusted with a child and old 
enough to remain awake and alert 
when her hours of duty run late into 
the night. 


Do you hear and see well? 


You're taking a risk if you have 
any difficulty with either. If you are 
hard of hearing, for example, you 
may not be able to hear a baby’s cry 
above the sound of the television set. 


Do you know how to feed a baby? 


There will be times when the 
mother will be away during the 
baby’s feeding schedule. A baby- 
sitter should know how to warm the 
formula, how to test it so it isn’t too 
hot, how to hold and feed the baby, 
and how to burp it. 
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qs 
7 4 
babysitters 


how 
do i 
You | 
rate? 


a 


i you know how to lift and hold 
baby? 


In lifting a baby, proper support 
st be given the back and neck. 
‘baby also has an instinctive fear 
falling and a firm grip is neces- 
ly for security and safety. 


y 


' you know how to bathe a 
by? 

Most often bathing the baby is 
jaething the mother would rather 
» herself, but there will be times 
en she'll want the babysitter to 
yume this responsibility. You 
uid be able to prepare the bath 
| know how to place and handle 
i baby in it. 


s you able to diaper a baby? 
lvery babysitter should be able 
diaper a baby and do it well. 
jence, care and a proper diaper- 
| technique are necessary. The 
fe about pinning the baby isn’t 
\ny. 

* you know how to use a tele- 
ime properly? 

Vou may find it easy to phone 
br girl or boy friends. But do you 
Ww how, for example, to get in 
‘ch with your local police or fire 
artment, should it be necessary ? 


you in a habit of inviting 
}1-age friends to visit with you 
ile baby-sitting? 

aving company while you’re on 
- job will only divert your atten- 
) from your prime responsibility, 
care and safety of the baby. 
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Make a joyful noise 
to the Lord, 
all the lands! 

Serve the Lord 

with gladness! 

Come into his presence 
with singing! 


Know that the Lord 
is God! 

It is he that 

made us, and 

we are his: 

we are his people, 
and the sheep 

of his pasture. 


Enter into his gates 
with thanksgiving, 
and his courts 

with praise! 

Give thanks to him, 
bless his name! 


For the Lord 

is good: 

his steadfast love 
endures for ever, 
and his faithfulness 
to all generations. 


(Psalm 100) 


